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V One of the principal iObstacles to egualizing 
edueationai opportuni;ties in the pubiic Schools- has been the . 
difficulty in achieving consensus among aducational leaders on what * 
is meant by "equal educational opport unit yw * This shortcoming is 
critical b^ause hov/ one defines: eguality determines and shapes the^^ 
approaches used to attack the probletts ^rceivefl in the system, /The 
few actual changes and reforms that have been brought about in the 
education of minorities have resulted from court imposad mandates./ 
Iducation has failed to respond mora effectively to the needs of - 
minorities because of its insistence on continuing old value ; 
assumptions about the nature of minority cultures^ a basic/ ' 
unwillingness to institute major changes, and the flat refusal of 
schools and unive^siities to collaborate /dnd involve in a/meaningful 
way the etjhnic communities* Teacher educatois need to begin facing 
the rfeality that the *focus of current reform efforts ha^ to be the : 
schbols and universities, This monograph focuses on the implications' 
of this imparatlve for teacher preparation programs Vhich purport to 
serve the needs of ! Mexican Americans* The monpgraphvaddressesi (1) 
the problems and issues in equalizing educatioMl opportunities in 
this countryi (2) the state of the art in prapaTin^ teachers of 
Haxican Americansi and (3) the need for change an^ an alternative: 
model* ^ (Author/HQ) ^ 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



As 1 have noted elsewhere ^ it is indeed a sad indiotT- 

ment of our profession that the true educationa reformers of^ 

^^he past decade in this eouhtry have been ,the civil rights 

lawyers '^and court judges ' ' 

:^ • V r The few actual; changes and r^^ * 
have been brought about came as a result of court 
imposed mandates and^tibt because of a widespread ^ 
and genuine coimnitment on the part of educa^onal 
leaders ito- equalizing educational opportunijt^y^or 
ethnic minority youngsters. It is unfortuna^ 
>^hat thel courts have had .to litei^ally push us^ 
into doing what is right and just.'' * ^ . 

I say unfortunate b^gcause I think there is a lot 
more at stake here than is conmionly reGognized, 
The demands by minorities to make this country' 
own up to the rhetoric of yAmerica^' the land of 
liberty and equal opportunity for all' needs to 
be enbouraged and supported not primarily for. 
the |sake- of the blfSCks^ the browns^ the reds ^ 
and the yellows 3 but for all our citizenry^ * • 
' * / because it is right and just 5 but equally as 
important 5 perhaps 5 because the survival of 
^ America in thd future , . * in this predominantly 
non-white international world of ours * . * might 
just depend upon how well we redress past 
inequities ^rciniega^ 1976). ' 

This monQgraph focuses on the implications of that 
imperative for teacher preparation programs which purport to 
serve ^the needs of Mexican Americans. My comments which follow 
i address:^ (1) the problems and issues in equitlizing educational 
opportunities in this country ^ (2) the state of the art in pre- 
paring teachers of Mexican Americans ^ and (3.) the need for 
\hange and an alternat^e model. , ■ ' _^ ^ -.. ' 
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,A basic posture undetgirding t , 
,^eontantlon tha^^ it Is diffieoilt'/^ overemphasize -the: ^in^ 
of teachers in* ths ecJugation of youngstere. This aiciom hol^ v . ; 
true across the board but is/particiilarly critical .in' f hs^pii^S ; I 



^vreform efforts which aim tQ;^i^roye the^edupatloria^OC^)* T 
ethiiid minority s**tudentB. Thus 5 although we oanpiot ;lay totai' 



blam© and responsibility for the ills of American educational 
\systems On t9a:dhe^ 

teacher role. \ ^ 
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■ , • " CHAPTER TWO , - , ... 

•EQUALIZING. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND THE \ 
NEED FOR CHANGE: PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



Efforts to 'effect aHange'S in American eduoatibn seldom*- 
if evers come eaey^ ^ The eurrent thrust to equal l£e\edu^ 

opportunities in the public sehools of thM Gountry is no except 

- -\ ■ ; ■ ■ . . s ) ..- . ; . - - : \ . V- 

tion. v^One of the^ 
in achieving consensus among educational leaders on what is\: 
meant by the concept of eqi^al educational oppprtunity* This 
shortcoming is critical because how one defines equality^ d^ter-\^ 
miries and .shapes the 'approaches used 'to attack the prdbj,ems 
perceived in the ^y^e^*^ And ultimately, the original defini-*^ ' v 
tidn of the problem defi^ps 

Research and writings in this f ie^ld^'TPfev^gl, two differing 



views of what constitutes equklit^ of educational opportunity 
the equal.,^ae^ss view and the\e^ual benefits view CBrischetto 
arid: Arciftiegap 1973) . 

The equal--acGess-to-schooling view is the more tradi*- 
'tipnal and contends that equal adu^tional opportunity is 
-attained when different segments of ^he * population have a 
roughly Hi'quai^opportilLnity to compete Spv the benefits of the 



al solutions^ 



who wish to a,tt^d^ 



educational system* The Tfoeus in this%iew is on inputs with 
the principal qualifjj^ing conditions to the achievement of equ 
educational "opportunity 'being equal accesi to schopi for all 



al 



that all schools be rpughly' eqjial as 



regards quality 6f staff , T^naterials and facilities . 



\ 
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AdvoGates of this view argue th^t the decision to sscute 
whk'^the school has to offer is a simple matter of personal 
choice* Once a child decides to;benefitt it is that child's 
jieradnal intellectual capacity ^ driven and ambition which , - 

/determines the results of that ahoicev Aqcording to this view^ 
the fact that Chicanos do not benefit equally_from the present 
educational system has nothing to do with the eKistence or non^ 
existence of ^equal opportunity. It is^. rather^\ a matter of per- 
sonal choice and lack of^ talent and/or motivatiori on the part 
^o'f individual Chicane students. - ; ^ 

The equal "benefits view^ on the other hand^ focuses on 
the ^Retribution of the benefits^ derived from the system. 
Equality of opportunity is said to ^exist only ;if there is an 
equal benefits situation and not merely equal access. The bur- 
den of respofisibiiity for insuring the type of education lies 
'squarely 'oil th^\ school systems involved. 
^ ■ Two common rebuttal points usually arise in discussions 

of the equal benefits view.. Firsts by equal benefits^ I do not 
mean that all student Sx are to achieve at the same level. My 
point is that the range of achievement should be approximately 
the same for the various groups being served by an educational 
system. Secondly 5 regarding the distribution of inputs or = 
resourQesj it is true that a commitment to achieve equal educa- 
tional opportunity will necessitate unequal allocations of 
resourcesj as well as substantial increases in aeoessibility . 
Recent federal legislation and program guidelines , justify dis- 
proportionate funding on that basis. \ / '/ 



/Although hindsight . eriables the presentation of these 

< differing concepts of equal aduca in sharp 

^ aontrast^ it is important td note the historical nature of 

that developments The definition of equal educational oppor- \ 

tunity has evblved from an equal. adbess view to a focus on t^e 

effects of school on children. §inci the 1954 Brown vs. Board 

of Education of Topeka casa^ the courts have pretty consistently 

ruled t^at equal o]pportunity depends upon the results or bene-v 

fits derived fromlschdol atteridarice (Coleman^ 1967) , 

However 5 the; equal benffits perspective did not receiya 
■ ^ _ _ ^^i _ A ' ' ■ ^ ^ - ' ^ " 

great national impulse and acceptance until the 'publication of 

studies such as "Racial Isolation in the Public Schools ^" (US 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1967), the Coleman report \ci9B 7) 
.and the %eKican, American Education Study" by .the USvComraission 
on Civil Rights (1970^75), 

In assessing the lack of equality of educationai oppor- 
tunity among racial land minority groups, these reports (partic-- 
ularly the Colerian sjtudy) focused not onl^ on the idea o\ 
equality of inputs (finances, facilities, curriculum, and\ 
teaehar quality) , but j also upon equalj^ty of outputs in terAs of 

Although the Coleman report ; evoked Icon^ 
, and many criticized the/predictors msed 
to measure school outcomes, there was ready acKnowledgemenI 
'that the sui^vey had successfully challenged the simplistic kqual 

a new dimenaion had 



student achievements 
siderable controversy 



access view,, and that 



been added to th6 



evolving cQncept of equal eduGatlonal opportunity/. 




^ The mo^e to an equal benefits perspecti^i^ej although 
tant and' positive development, can lead to at least 
two different interpretations , of how best to aehieva equality / 
of results. for .minority children, ^fi^ie that equal benefits - 
from schoollhf call best be achieved by suocessfully overcoming, 
the negative effects of their deprived environments. According 
^ to this view it im imperative the^ that steps be taken to 



remediate the deleterious infiuences on the child of his 
deficient homes neighborhopd^ and peer group, This^is essen- , 
tially the rationale "for compensatory education prograins. 

An alternative is the view Which holds that ;equality 
of .results can best be measured hy shifting full responsibility 
for student success to the school. Prbponentp of this view 
argue that the school andi societal task is ^to create ^schbol 
systems which accept an^ capitalize on the strangtjis of cultural 
difference in a, manner which leads to successful performance in 
school by minority children . Equal benefits from the system are 
to be achieved not by transforming the Chicano child in order to 
^ake him over in the image of the dominant group' but by r'eforni- 
ing the scKobl He attends along culturally pluralistic lines. 

■ - - ' " ^ ^ -i , ; " - 

Unfortunately 3 public schools and universities have 
insisted on fashioning programs , and res^nses ^ to the needs of 
minorities from a eultwal deficit perspectiyfe. The negative, 
results of such stubborn ihslstenee. are well documented* Spme 
of the key ones which have documented the dysfurictionalities 
are worthy of mention J The, US Conmlss ion on Civil Rights - 



MexicanVAmerican study, (igfO- and the Southwestern Schopls 
Study (Brischet'to, arid Arciniego , 1973^74) , .along with the 
earlier UCLA Study of jthe MeKifian Amarican ^ probably epnstitut 
the most Qomprehen live studies to data* These, studies shqw; 
clearly the extent td^ which fsahool system prooesses .are inpon- 

gruent with the naads of miiiority students and how they have 

.7 — ■ ■ . . ■, ^ ' ■ .- ' ^ 

bieen operating on false as simp tionsregardi 

quality of minprity student . rieeds..i These watershed efforts , 

indicate five major problem areas faead by Chicanos in public 

* ■ . ' •• ■ ' * " . . " ^ 

education- . ^ ' ' ' . 

1* Inadequate treatment and prasentatidn tff the- his- 

jtoricalj cultural and econtomle contributions made - 
by Mexican Americans in the curricular prbgrame of\ 
the school^. \ > . » ' 

^ ^ ^ . ■ ' . ' \ . ' -^"s ■ ■ ^ ' . ' 

2. Pejorative and pathological perspective regarding 

^ / the appropriateneBs 5 worthy and status of the Span* 
ish language as a bona-fide medium of instruction in 
' " the classroom, 

3. Under-representatipn of Chicanos on school district 
staffing ^patterns: teachers i administratoj^s.! . 
counseiorSj etc* : / ^ 

iack of authentic involvement of the. Mexican Ameri- 

* . . . 

■ . ' cari conimuhity in the decision making .s'^ructur as of 

' *' - : " ^ ' . '. ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ V 

■ ■ the 'school system. ^ ' ' / • 

■ - . • : - • ' . , ' / 

5. Testing, counsilin^ 5 ahd^uidanqe programs and pvo^/ 

\i ' I cesses which ^re based on a cultiiral deficit 



. , ' perspeQtavs of Mexipari American student ne'eds . 

; iCA^cinl^ga and BmBchettOs Fall 1973), ' ; . 

The problems faced by Chicano youngiters along each of the 
above ^ dimensions can be .presented by describing what I haS^s 
called th<e traditional tractive ^yespopse of schools to the > 
culturally different* (Figure. 1) Defining the problem thusly 
enables the prasentation of the key differences by contrasting 
them with those of the ,pluralis'|ic or sy^em. change peMpedtive* 
. In order to push for the reform^of schools along culturally 
plural'istic lines ^ it .will be nejCfeBsary to - address these key 
areas* The change goals, or targets for 'proposed reform effortS; 
at the ^chool district level can.be outlined rather straight- 
forwardly: . ' \ ' " / 

Goal 1: Adequate/ tr.eatment and presentation igi' the iburric-- 
; ? ulum of the historical ^ cultural,^ and .econoftflc^ 



/ 



. contributio^is made by ^MeKican Americans -to * ' 
. - .toerican society* ' \ ' ^ ^ . 

Goal 2 1 Recognition of the. appropriateness ^v' worth y and ' , 
, / .Status of the Spanish language as a bona fide 
^ / mediiim of instruction in the vClassropm* . 
Gqal 3: Adequate representatioit-^of MeKican Americans on 
/ " ^ school district staffing patterns | i i e • teachers i 

L. ■ ■ administratorfe ^ andrcounselors... . * ^ ^ . ; 

Goal 4: Full and repres'entative partiqipation by the - 
' ^ Mexican Amerdcan comurtlty in the decision making 
^ * .stouctur^s of the districts, ^^j'^^ 



I 
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Figure 1 



Comparative Ana lysis of TraditSonal Tractive 
and System Charige Responses tn School Orgapf^tions 



n^'ilc Faetors Traditional Tractive View 



System Change View 



Use of 
hi nor! ty 
Language 



i lie ) tjs I an of 
(III nc>r I ty 
hi % lory iUul 
t It 1 t ill it I 

in.i Vrl I ii I S 

In tlir 

I lif f I c u I unu 



^^EncDuraged only as vehicle to 
learn English and only to ^ 
ml nimal extent. Learning 
standard Engllsl^ is a moit 
Important goal because It is 
the language of thfs land and 
minority students need ft more 
than others to eompete m 
society • 

^Exteniive knowJedge and use of 
minority language di'scouraged 
, because It Is believed to \ 
Impede learning df English. 

j^Knowledge and use of minority 
language interferes and 
Impedas intellectual develop* 
ment of minority children. 

^^Hoge^ language use should be 
jT^couraged because it Is not 
up to standard; t.e%p "Not 
really good Spanlshp" or ''good 
English." Kids really don't 
have any real language p they 
are a1 ingual ^ 

^Knowledge and use of minorfty 
language eons i dared un^Amarlcan* 

5^Not considered absolutely nec- 
ossary because one of the goals 

school j4 to "Americanize'' 
ch1|ldran of foreign cultures. 
IJ^ei learning of history based 

^n New England pi Igrlms and ^ 
whi to middle class values Is 
considered arr ef^fedtlve way to 
accomplish this ^ocess. ^ 

^Not cons ide red absdTuteJy . 
nssontlal because minority »^ 
culture encourages values and 
traditions which are believed 
to Jnipede effective functions 
rn*n modorn, Industrialp and ^ 
competitive society- 



"Usa of home Tanguige encour^ 
aged positively J overt >yi 
and energetically* 

^Use of minority language as 
bona-f jde medium of Instruct 
tion at all levels, all sub^ 
Jects, and all school related^ 
activities, 

^Use and knowledge of minority 
languages is encourage'd and 
stressed In the curriculum 
for all students, nfajorlty 
culture as well as minority 
students. 

^Knwledge Bind use of minority 
language considered as "Amer* 
lean as apple pie.*' 



^Encouraged and systematically 
included at all levels of the ^ 
systen|and across content 
areaa^c&nsldered absolutely 
essehtiat for all s^^tudents to 
learri about contributions^ 
history and culture of minority 
groups Ih this country. 

^Bel lef that stydents cannot 
truly apprecfate and value the 
values and righti of minority 
groups If the scHool does not^ 
make Its study a bona^flde part 
of the schoo^l curriculum^ 
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I ncreased 
representation 
of mi nori ty ^ 
members in 
key rol e and 
decision 
making 
pos 1 1 1 on s . 



^Acquisition of AngltnValues 
and tna Its' by ^ninority members 
Is important goaT^of schoor 
curriculum and the curricular^ 
offerings need to reflect 
that empharis. 

^Only if .they hive top creden^^ 
tials (overqual ified) and have 
the "right" attitude (accept 
the s^tatus^quo and dp hot 
strongly advocate major 
changes) * 

^Not too Important to have 
representative numbers of 
minority group members; more 
Important to have only fully 
qualif^d persdnneK 

^Formal Credentials are more 
Important than tha knowledges^ 
bicul tural language skills, 
and the abilities to work 
with blcultural clients* 

-No recognition that the exper^ 
fential backgrouryd of minority 
members have ^legitimate worth 
in s,chool organisational 
sense. 



^Ful 1 commitment to Increase 
the number of minority mem"* 
bers* ' ' 

^Reaching adequate repre^ 
sentation takes top priority 
because there Is a recogni^ " 
tlon that minority role 
models project an Important 
lesson to all student clients. 

*Recognftfon that minority 
members bring an important 
eKperiential background to 
the school organl zat ions« 

^^Recognition that increase In 
minorities will benefit 
facul ty" as wel 1 as students* 



I nvol vement 
of ml nori ty 
community In 
dec! s ion 
making and 
school 
programs . 



^Insisten^e that only quali- 
fied schiol experts .know' 
what is %est for students and 
have thej training to control 
the decisions* 

^Insistence that Involvement 
of community (particularly the 
poor and minority) be limited 

' to^ receiving Information and 

,if they follow proper channels 
can submit recommendations. 

^Fear that "outside** pressures 
and demands will lower stan^ 
dards. 

^Belief that these "radical" 
pressures to change and incor- 
pora'te minority views' In the 
curricular offerings must be 
resisted in order to benefit 
a1 1 students properly. • 
I 



Acceptance that minority' 
parents and community not 
have the fight but the ©bll^ 
gatlon to participate fully 
in the decision-making pto^ 
cess as well as operational 
matters of school . ^ 

Acceptance that schools eKist 
for all parents; minority as 
well. as well^to^do Anglos* 

^Recognition that minority 
views on problems and issues 
faced by schools are legitl^ 
mate and can furnish Jmportant 

* and needed insights for re^^ 
directing present less than 
optim^um efforts, i 
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Improvement of 
eouniel ing an^' 
testing pro- ? 
gram 



*Sincere belief that schools as 
presently organized and operas 
ted are exeellent an^ that all 
itudents have an equal oppor^ 
tunity to benefit from system* 

^Insistence that although can be 
Improved (after all, every- 
thing can be Improved) , ^the 
program is working fine. 

^Inslstience that present IQ and 
achievement testing programs 
adequately serve all students^ 
Including minority itudents. 

^Insistence that It Is not 
important to specifically 
recruit minority member 
counselors , \ 

^Perfectly legitimate to coun- 
sel minority students Into 
non^college careers since 
most don't have the economic 
wherewithal to go to college. 



^Commitment to change and 
Improve present counseling 
and guidance approaches,^ 

^Recognition that present ijQ 

'and achievement tests are 

^ cultural ly biased. 

Apull commitment to thje re- 
cruitment of minority member 

* counselors* Recogni t Ion 
that they have important 

. experiential background 
needed to Improve on preseht 
prog ram. 

^Oyert insistence that all 
minority students be guided 
and encouraged to aspire 
as high as they, are able, 
committed tc^ and capable 
of. attaining. 
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Goal 5: Davelopment of a tastings counseling and guidande 
system vthich is based on a non-cultural deficit 
parspeetive of Mexican Ameriean student needs. 
The promotion of such changes^ has far-reaching impliQatiohs 
for teacher aducatiorii Prapariiig. taaehers able to function effac 
tively While actively supportive of the types of changes noted 
above presents a , tremendously dlffiatflt challenge to higher ^ 
eduoators, . - t- 



m 
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CHAPTER THREE 

implications' FOR TEACHER EDUCATION PROGMMSi ' . 
THE STATE OF THE ART 

Without dwelling on the litany of wrongs perpetrated on 
minority students by the typical middle class oriented school^ it 
is nonetheless important to note that conventional wisdom in edu- 
cation and reforms of the past have not worked well in fashioning 
programs for the Chicane in America. We just have been unable to 
deliver on the promise to build schools which enable all students 
to become positive .contributors to a culturally dynamic society 
consistent with individual cultural origins and recognize the equal 
worth of all groups. All too often educators have conveniently 
overlooked the fact that it is only by overtly and authentically 
promoting and practicing pluralistic ideals that the rights and 
needs of minority children of the culturally arid linguistically 
different can be effectively responded to* 

Education has failed to respond more effectively to the needs 
of minorities because of: (1)^ its insistence on continuation of old 
value assump-tions about the nature of minority cultures 5 (2)1 a basic 
unwillingness to institute major changes 5 and (3) the flat refusal 
of schools and universities to collaborate and involve in 'a mean- 
ingful way the ethnic contmuniti.s^in the business of education. 
In order to breafl< with this unfortunate tradition 5 teacher educa- 
tors will need to begin facing the reality that the focus of cur- 
rent reform ^^f forts has to be the schools and universities. How 
to reform ourselves and our schools are the real problems. 

. ' 13 - 
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Teacher educators typically have followed three approa^ahes 
in designing teacher preparation '^programs i tl) the simple "redo'? 
methodv (2)' a needs-assesfemeot based approach^ or C3) ^ role- 



4 / 



derived approach 

' ^ The' "redo" approach would hardly be worth mentioning if it 

. 'a / • ' , / ■ - ^ ^ 

were not that it mky be "trie most prevalent ,^ Thip. is the approaeh 

/ ^ ^ / . ' ■ ' ■ 

where existing courses are simply repackaged and reshuffled^ They/ 

may be dressed up complete wi'bh transplants from other more rc'^^ 

knowhed programs , but they Remain redone packages. Often of late^. 

many tend toward superficial packages' replete/ with: behaVio^^^a^ 

objectives and CBTE jargon. The; principal deficiency in this 

approach is that old value assumptions upon whilch these programs * 

are based remain unexamined* This approach- fails to ekamina the 

basic undergirding assumptions of traditional ^ programs anta thus^^ , 

are in no position ;%6' respond effectively to current, problems of 

reform and change in education ^eherally>much less those address- 

ing the specialiied problems faced by ethnic minority^studeh'ts . 

The needs assessment approach usually begins with some form 
of school district heeds assessment* The focus is the target 
student in school and the delineation of those'^needs ./ Once 
defined 5 the idea is to work back from there to det^mlne the \ 
type of teacher needed. The final design tasks of/course and 
program development ^ resource allocations , and' management of pro-* 
gram are derived from the initial assessment of/ student needs. 

Although the basic ^atioriale of the needs assessment approach 
is sound 5 most programs based on this approach suffer from bein§ 
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overly co;npensato:^0^ in design; ; The negative* consequence of com- 

/ ./ 'A ■ ■■ ' . i. ^ ^ ^ 

pensatory educatiom have been well researched so there is no need 
to discuss them in^^epth h^ere CArcIniega^ Fall 1972). The impor- 
tant /point ;is that. a^ftroaches which define the "problem" of edu- 
cating MeKican AmericalAs in terms of cultural and/or linguistic 
K^ndicapp or deficienci^^ are doomed to failure, 
y/ The needs as sessment\ approach has not been more successful 
simply because teacher eduAators have insisted on employing out^ 
moded conceptual tools in armlyzing Dhicano client needs. Rather^ 
than looking to recent 5 morfX^luralistic concepts, and research ^ 
most have insisted on em|5loyink 'the traditional notions and frame-- 
works — i.e. f fashioning re fopm strategies to produce new programs 
They have refused to accept that Ut really isn't just a matter of 
putting "old educational ^^ine in new bottles" in^ striving for 
programa which are truly ijesponsiyeA to the needs of Mexican 
Americans. . v 

The role derived approach begins with a delineatipn of the 
roles which effective teachers of Mexican Americans need to play. 
Consensus is reached regarding what skills and expertise are 
required of the successful teacher of^ Chioano children and works 
back from there to define the tasks of program design, field exper« 
iencesj resource allocationSs and management of program. The 
critically important tasks in successfully implementing this 
approach revolve around the definitions of teacher roie(s) as 
regards: (a) the teacher as community liaison rolei Cb) the 
teacher as ethnic model rolsj (c) the teacher as master teacher 
role, (d) the teacher as bilingual and multicultural education 

■■■19 



speeialista role, and (e) 4he teacher as qhaiige agent role. Only, 
after these starting points are define'd and settled can the uni- 
varsity be ready to shape and operationali^e the train program* 
whieh will produce such taachers, ; * 

This type/"of program must be consistent with the needs as 
perceived by the target community. Satisfactory congruence in 
mutual expectations between university and the Chicano. community ^ 
is essential. / This often proves a most difficult test for schools 
of education primarily beaause the development of viable linkages 
of this sort requires flexibility and a substantial coiranitment to 
a culturally pluralistic. sys-feem of education which many find dif f i 
cult to make. Ethnic coJnmunitles have an uncanny ability to deter 
mine the genuineness of a uhiversity ' a efforts to become involved 
in promoting' "what should be" in schools rather than maintaining 
"what Is." And ■they are quick. to point out that "what is" is 
unacceptable* ^ ^ 

Although the efforts by teacher educators" to devel^op various 
models can be fairly neatly categorized along these three dif f- 

# 

erent approaches , It should be added that )ln reality the lines 
are not that distinct and clear. It is true most programs do 
take into some account each of these various aspect's . One way or 
another, even If only ^inheren;t in the experience and training of 
the conceptualizsrs, the^ reality of student needs is considered. 
One could also argue that the roleCs) of teacher is also taken 
into account in traditionil programs, albeit in an overly gen- 
eralized manner. And Obviously, too, since most reforms deal 

20 
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with existing programs alr&ady in place, repackagihg and reddirtg 
inevitably .occurs . • 'Nonetheless •the categor'izatioil preserited 
aBove is acdurate, although -it is more a matter of emphasis, and 
degree, rather than mutual exclusivi.ty of approaches. • • 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH ' 

^ A ro^e derived approach which weighs carefully ^ in a non- 
compensatory manner 3 the ' implications of Chicano student^ needs 
offers a sound basis for fashioning truly^ responsive programs* 
A necessary overarching commitment in the case of bilingual 
settings has to be toward promoting educational pro-grams which 
give equal status and prestige to both languages ^ both cultural 
heritages s and both histories, ^Thls requires involving universi- 

ties and SGhQ;Ols at the pre- and in-sarvice levels in the develop- 

"^^^ ^ ^ ' - 

- . ^ - . ^ * ■ - 

ment of reforms |.n the curriculum which "are based oh the use of 

two languages apicultures interchangeably* The Same is true 

for school communications and co-curriculaf activities* Teacher 

educators involA^ed in such activist efforts ideally need to be 

bilingual aiid technical experts in multicultural education in 

t ^% ^ 

addition to b^ing competent teacher education specialists. 

By actively becoming, involved in reforms along these lines ^ 
teacher education programs Are enabled to become more dynamic. 
The course syllabi may not be as neat and the readings may have 
to .shift coi%tinuously (some from day to day) | however 5 ^the bene-- 
fits far exceed such minor inc^veniences . And it is not tru#\ 
that such an emphasis h^^to^ead to a "watered down" program. 

True to the role-derived ^M>r^a,chp the first step in pre- 
senting an alternative which hopefully can prove more functional 
is to define :fehe roleCs) of the teacher* Or said dif f erently^ 



what we need to do is to operationalize the 4^estion^ what doafe^ 
an ideal teacher for this type of program look like? Figure 2 
presents one three-dimensional prof ile -of such an ddeal teacher 
of Mexican 'Americans ^ 

It Qutiines rather clearly tha priority areds of expertise. 
re<^uired. The 'teacher must pissess demonstrable skills and hava 
/proper attitudes along each of the personal ^ professional^ and 
commiinity orientation dimensions in order- to be effectiye* 

Each dimension represents a set of abilities which are J 
crucial. For example 5 literacy in the minority language and what 

have termed facility in the four Idngue 
Americans are essential* (See Figure 2 
be able to capitalize on the language al 

1 ♦ ^ 

by the Chicano child. There is no sounm pedagogical reason 

nonformal Spanish 3 nonformal English ^ as well as formal Spanish 

and, formal English cannot be employed in abling students to learn.. 

The socibcultural context of the classroom is what defines for the 

teacher which language skills are appropriate* Like the situation 

in any game^ It is necessary to know tl|e rules of tha game before 

onei can perform effectively as a playei 

context of the situation which definesj 

language "game" is operative at a giv^i 



ge games used by Mexican 
^ II-3) Teachers need^ to 
ilities brought to school' 



, .It 'is the sociocultural 
the rules ^ as to which 
n teaching-learning moment* 



The teacher must be able to j»ead and id just accordingly • Obviously i 
top^ in order to adjust in a manner congruent with the linguistic 
and cultural style of the student ^ the teacher needs the ability 

mo claim is made that this is the only or even the best way to 
/bonceptualize that ideal. . I can say that it is prpving functional 
for us. ~ . ' 
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. .=Figure 2 

\,Three-Dimensional Profile of tha Ideal 

Teacher of MeKlcan Americans - \ ' 

Per sond^l Orientation 

An effective teacher for a TOC/ME prpgram demo3jistrates : 
1* The belief that cultural diversity is a worthy 

hational goal* . , i 

2. ^A respect for the culturally diff6reri| child And 

the culture he brings to school, J ' ^ 

3* The conviction that the culture a min6rity child 

brings to s^ool is worth pt^eserving and enriching. 
An awareness that cultural and linguistic differences* 
are positive § individual differences J 
A commitment to enhance the minority child's posi-- 
tive self-image. " 

A positive self-concept of his/her . ability to con-^ 
tribute to a TOC/ME program* : 
A willingnets to'iLearn more about bic^ltural edu- 
cation. ^ F ^ . 
A confidence in culturally different minority 
"Children and their ability tp learn. ^ ' 
Flexible human ^relations 

A capacity to contribute .and share ideas* 

II. Profe ssional Orientation > 

f active teacher for a TOC/ME program demonstrates: 

1. Co^npetency and^ effective eKperience as a school 
teacher of culturally and linguistically different 
children. ^ 

2. A knowledge of areas related to bicultural and 
multicultural education: linguistics, raadingj 
oral language assessment 5 etc* 

3. Literacy in the minority language or dialect of the 
target population. (Facility in the four language . 
games used in teaching ^minority children* ) 
A facility in applying modern approaches to the 
teaching of concepts 5 skills , and performances. 

5. Y Ability and a resourcefulness in adapting materials 
to make them culturally relevant to the minority 

? child. ■ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

6. ^ A Veadiness to participate in team-teaching and 
othe^innovative staffing patterns. 





SPECIAL NOTE: TOC/ME refers to Teacher Organized Center for 

Multicultural Education ^ which is the field based 
site for our SDSU program. 
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7. 4n awareness of the implidations of culture to 
learning* . \ 

\ 8. A knowledge of the research in bicultural educa- 

tibij and its relevance* 
9. A willingness to work cooperatively with pther 

adults (teacher aides ^ parents Lcominunity resource 
peoples etc*) in a classroom setting* ■ 
10* A loyalty and a commitment to the object^^yes of the 

TOC/ME program apprpach. 
11. An interest 'io seeking out additional innovative 

approaches in the continuing search for better ways 
±o "reach*^ culturally different sludents in. our 
. " public school^s, ^ ^ ^ 

III* Conmunity brientation / . . 

------ - - , ^ 

An effective teacher for .a TOC/ME program demonstrates: 

1. A recognltioTi of the legitimate role that parents 
have in the educative process* 

2. A readiness to participate in a variety of the 
minority community activities, 

3* A desire to involve minority parents and community 
residents in school-community programs* 

4, A knowledge and understanding of the minority community 
and its dynamics* rf^ - - 

5 . A recognition that genuine community involvement in - 
^ school related activities can be a positive asset ^ 

rather tHan a liability. 
6* A willingness to receive guidance and support from 
members of the minority community regarding the 
special needs of their children* 

7, An organizational facility and skill In sponsoring v 
community service projects and programs to benefit 

the target community* 

8. (In short) A^'genuine sensitivity to the desires and. 
needs of the target; minority communities which his/ 
her school serves* . ' % 
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'to fe'peak and •interact appropriately. This Very def inltaly^ is 'a 
profeselonal-technical skill pequired''^ of the prospective te^cffer • 
^^n order to^be effective in making teaphing'-iearnijig objectives " 
' square with bo%^ strategies employed and the reGeptlvity of the' 
^learner* I felhgle thir one example out to call attention to; 
perhaps an obvious yet most misunderstood aspect of teaGher 
Ntrainlng programs for the Spanish speaking. * 

From that three-dimensional ideal teacher it is possible t© 
discuss tlie type of program that can produce , such a, teaoher / - 
Figure 3 presents a global framework' for examining overlall pro^ 
gram design needs. As the framework- ihdicate's^ the prospect ive 
teaoher is the principal client and input of the teaeher prepara- 
tion system at one levels wjio as a graduate ^^omes only one of 
a set. of inputs to the school dfl strict system a^^ different level. 

The ultimate goal of .the teacher preparatidb system is to " 
produce a teacher able to function effectively in the receiving 
school district system. This fact makes imperative the neea. to 
work in close oollaboration with the district in initiating the 
reforms toward pluralism described previously ,as part of the" - ' 
teacher training experienced ^In this way^ the JteaGher produced 
will be responsive to the progranunatic emphases of tte^^^ Receiving . 
distiriptCs) . Problems arise when the target ^ community and the 
university are not jointly involved in the design and implementa^ ^ 
tion of prbgrams. The most typical example of such a 'dysfunction 
is the case of. -a teacher training institution producing, via an ' 
experimental program, teachers that may be excfilleht in te'rms of • '.' 
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' ' Figure' 3 

Bas/c Schematic Outline ' of the Teaching Training System 
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the cri-teria- set for the experimental programj But who simply 
would not meet job role requirements of | a Jieavily traditional 
vsohool district .Such graduates tend to be labeled "too radical": 
or "way out by/ districts* The current job market situation makes 
joint coliaboratlon ail the more essential similar example can 

be drawn /4bout, an overly traditional university* - 
V Withj-^is base outline in mind ^ it is possible to focus more 
closely pn. the components of the teacher preparation System, -\ * 
Although the program ^requirements can be conceptualised in npmer- 
ous ways 5 it is useful to organize the program around three bas/e'' 
components: (1) forjnal tra^ang activities^ (2) field based 
activities 3 and (3) couftseling and small group seminars; These 
are outlined in Figure 4. ' ^ . ^ - 

The progpam^ should art ieulate; .clOBely ^ all formal- in struct io n > 
and training activities With on-site field and student teaching 
experiences* Most of the ihstruction should occur onf^sites abd 
that trainlrig on--site needs to be the joint responsibility of the 

school district^ the target eonununityj as well as the university* 

■ - ^ - - / -"'^ ^- '^ " ^ ^ " ./ ^-^ ^ - i ■ ■ . ' • ■ 

. The formal traini np; oomponent should include i (1) socio- ; 

cultural trainings C 2 . psychorpersonai training ^ and C 3 )^gPO- - 

fessional technical training subcompqnents. All of these must aim 

at producing & professionally superior teacher who is particuiarly 

sensitive to the educa :ional needs of the Qultur,^lly different. 

; The prof assional technical aa?ea involves the skills building 

q6urses that traditionally have been labeled methodology » the . 

mechanics of how and what to teach , the organiiiation of curriculum' 
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Figure 4 



Schemat-ia of the Basic Model for Trainii^^g Bilingual 
Education TAachers of Mexican AmapliQans 
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the evaluation of instrudtion and test construction , etc. In 
addition, however, it is essential that the program include also. 

■ ' i. ' -is ' _ ^ ■■ . 

a needed emphasis on oral language asiassmertt "techniques 3, bilin- ^ 
^gual instructional methodologies ^ ^nalya is techniquee fot* eval- 
uating standard testing instruments t and the theory of^ multicul- 
■tural: -eduaatidn* ^ ' .: . . _ 

, The socioeultural subcomponent is most crucial for teachers 
of Mexican Americans. This area provides iristruction in the 
analysis of prdblems and issues related to problems faced by , 
MeKican American ehildren in eduoation and .society* Students need 
to be able to understand the dynamics of majority-minority cul- 
tural relations and their impaGt on the educational environment 
of Mexican American children* Teachers need to be able to look 
at themselves as member s of their own-'cultui^l^ group and at -other 
cultural group members as each possessing prescribed sets of 
aptitudes^ stylesj and values, , . 

This requires that eandidates receive sociolciiltural instruc- 
tion from the perspectives of anthropology 5 sociology , psychology ^ 
linguistics/ and history* A multidisciplinary approach provides ; 
tha depth and breadth essential to graspiiig the nuances of faotors 
which determine minority student ; belief s 5 behaviors ^ and feelings. 
In this way the full impact of the influence of the political 
and economic structures of society ph minorities in this country 
can be fully appreciated ani understood V; all of which are of ; 
central interest and importance to -our prospective teacher. 



■ Thh psydho-parsonal aspects have to do with educational 
psychologieal; concepts important in teaclxing* , This involves - 
basic learhing theory 5 pros and cons o^f behaviop modification 
approaches/ individualized instrueti . 
implicatione of partieular teaching styles ^ and the evolvement 
of a workable taaching style by the ca^^^ The development 

of good interpersonal and interactive communication skills is 
also absolutely essential* ' : 

Field experlandes should provide opportunities for observa^ 
tion of a:nd participation in at least three principal activity 
areas: Cl) general site-based^schoql experiences^ 
teachihg and/or internshipi an^^^-) special project assignments 
which can be school or conununity based* These experiences should 
JSe carefully and systematically^ 

competencies which are being developed by the formal training com^ 
ponent* An important objective ,oj ^all field experienoe activities 
is the development in the candidates of positive attitudes toward 
the target communities they are working with. 

• /The seminars - small group, component should be designed to 
provide opportii^itles for the students in the program to openly 
discuss the goals^ ongoing progress ^ and any problems with faculty ^ 
site assignments 5 or personnel. This approach or model assunies 
that the program will be organised in a manner which keeps students 
together in block or group fashlpn through a major portion of the 
total sequence of instruction. It is expected that the seminars 
will provide for strong undiluted direct feedback which can 



assist in adapting and Qorrecting unanticipated problems^^^ 
def ieiancieB p . * - 

A oonscious efSort to "jell" the group, of students as a 
group should be made. . This can be accomplished through various 
group process techniques. Which are used is not as important as ^ 
making a' systematic effort to assist the group to achieve "group- 
ness and solidarity" in looking at program progress and problems 
common to the group. More individual counseling and career , 
guidance activities ^an also be programmed through the seminars 

activity. ' ■ ^ - 

The intent of the seminar or small group component is to 
provide the group interaction linkage between the formal training 
and the field experience components. The director of the sessions 
should^ tap faculty , «3istriGt7 an^ 

group in analyzing problems, concerns, and their experiences. It 
should be- viewed as a mechalnism for assisting the students to 
assess in a responsible manner "where they are" in relation to 
"where they're going" at parious points in the process. Through 
the seminars mechanisms |t should be possible to more close ly 
integrate and make more i^Mingful the formal training and the 
field experiences components. 

An important central point to emphasize in the above de^- 
Scription is the uncompromising insistence on organizing a program' 
based on noncompensatory assumptions. It clearly rejects the 
assimilationist tradition so prevalent in traditional programs 
and openly affirms that schools and universities must be oriented 



toward cultural enriGhment of all children throu^ 
rioted to the enhanaament of aultural diversity. It af firms 
also 'that a cultural plural istie approach offers the best alter- 
native if we are truly serious „ about the need, to produce teachers 
who understands appreciate ^ and respect the intrinsic worth of V 
MBxican American children. 
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CHAPTER FIVE, . ' \'\ 1 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS ' , . ' ' , ■ ■ 

The above^ hopsfullys has presented a clear point of view 
ragarding some of the things that should be Qoncerning teacher • 4^ 
educators about what we have been doing to and with Mexican 
AmeriGan youngsters in our schools. The teacher training 
approach presented was an attempt to delineate the major param^ 
eters of an alternative to what we've done in 'teacher education. 
It was presented not as any "final word" or solution to the 
issues raised. Rather 3 the intent is to stimulate discussion ^ 
reaction^ and further refinement and improvement in an area that 
I Qoneider critical. 

There should be no question in that we are at a most impor- 
tant juncture in public education-s response to the Spanish 
speaking of this country^' The Rodriguez 5 Serrano vs. Priest ^ 
Portales^ Denver j and Lau vs. Nichols cases have given important 
impetus and steam to the need for reforms. It is also hot unrelated 
that Title VII and NIE funds for this area have been significantly > 
increased at the national level j and that state legislatures in 
California^ Texas ^ Denver^ the Southwest in general^ and even 
far off Massachusetts have enacted mandates to implement bilin-- 
gual education programs. 

The momentum is building strongly and rapidly. Teacher 
educators can react by pushing to lead this thrust ^or w6 can dig 
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ift .our tfoll^ctive heels in the face of that reality* * I want to 

believe very hard that we can rise to that challenge. Th^what- 

"^iver the specifics of various models^ our response will con*- 

sistent with the following ^ which appears as part of the 'Qlosing 

paragraph of the AACTE "No One Model^^erican" policy statements 

" * . * The goal of cultural pluralism can be achieved 
only if there is full recognition of cultural diff- 
erences and an effective educational program that 
makes cultural equality real and meaningful. The 
attainment of this goal will bring a richness and 
quality of life that would be a long step toward 
realizing the democratic ideals so nobly prodlaimad 
by the founding fathers of this nation (Journal of 
Teacher Education^ Winter 1973)." 

Ojala podamos cumplir con ese destino en el foturo no muy'^ejano 

en nuestro pais. 
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